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ABSTRACT 

College freshmen enter higher education at varying 
degrees of maturity and some are, therefore, more certain of their 
future career plans than are others, in the present study the 
investigators sought to determine the factors associated with 
decision and indecision regarding collegiate major and career choice. 
Thus, the authors developed the Career Decision Readiness Inventory 
(CDRI) , a 36-item questionnaire intended to sample factors previously 
identified as relevant to decisionmaking behavior. The factors 
include: need for information, risk-taking propensity, 
self-confidence, ego involvement with choice, manifest anxiety, 
independence-dependence, subjective uncertainty, and fear of failure. 
The CDRI was administered during the summer of 1970 to *,137 incoming 
freshmen at the University of Texas at Austin. The survey revealed 
that 3 source factors are determinants of student decisionmaking: (1) 
goal-orientation, or a propensity toward direct concern with the 
attainment of a career objective; (2) self-orientation, or a 
propensity to give primacy to attaining increased self-awareness and 
personal growth; and (3) indecisiveness-orientation, or a proDensity 
to find all types of important decisions difficult to make. (HS) 
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GOAL-ORIENTATION VS. SELF-ORIENTATION i 




WO PERSPECTIVES AFFECTING INDECISION ABOUT 

COLLEGIATE MAJOR AND CAREER CHOICE 0 

Vidor H. Appel and Donald B. Witzke 
The University of Texas at Austin - Si f'‘/~ 




Incoming c ...luge freshmen arrive on campus at varying stages of vocational 
maturity. While there are relevant consequences which may accrue wherever a 
student- is in his vocational development, the situational demands of the col- 
legiate setting place particular emphasis upon whether or not the freshman student 
has arrived at the choice stage with respect to his collegiate major (Tiedeman, 
1961). College oxerts a “press" which serves to compel a relatively definite 
commitment to a particular college major goal. For those concerned with career 
process, completion of the task of college major declaration serves as a convenient 
and fcebavi orally related benchmark for plotting students* vocational development, 
it can also serve as a useful vehicle for investigating factors associated with 
vocational decision-making behavior. The latter usage is applicable here. In this 
study the investigators sought to determine the factors associated with decision 
and indecision regarding collegiate major and career choice. 

In reviewing the research literature on vocational indecision, Crites (1969) 
has pointed out that further study of the area is badly needed. In addition, he 
indicates that one tenable direction for this inquiry would be to examine various 
motivational and personality factors of the decision-maker. Appel and iUak (1968) 
have argued that an important and largely untapped source of promising personality 



(as well as situational) variables apt to be relevant for vocational decision-making 
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is the extensive multidisciplinary literature on decision theory and research 

(Haak, 19 06) . Research '•osu.ihs found to he general! j&abl o across various oi.hor 
deoialt n-makVog ylt.uat.inns may be applicable to the Investigation of the process 
of career decision-making. Drawing upon this literature the investigators havo 
developed the Career Dee^on Readiness Inventory (CDRI), a thirty-six item ques- 
tionnaire intended to sample factors previously identified as relevant to decision- 
making behavior (Appel, Haak and WiUke, 1970). The factors include j need for 
information, risk-taking propensity, self-confidence, ego involvement with choice , 
manifest anxiety, independence-dependence, subjective uncertainty, and fear of 
failure. The items which tap these factors are intended to be situationally rele- 
vant for college students considering collegiate major and career decisions. An 
example of the itoms on the CDRI is item .10, "I do not want to be forced into a 
premature career choice without fully exploring what it will be like.** Degree of 
respondent agreement -disagreement with each item is indicated on & seve-point 
Likert type scale. 

In an earlier factor analytic study, using a preliminary version of the CDRI, 
the instrument appeared to identify meaningful factors associated with career choice 
behavior (Appel, Haak and Witzke, The research reported here was intended 

to provide both validation for th<; instrument and to verify previously identified 
t actors underlying college students* career choice behavior. 
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Method 



During the 1970 summer freshman orientation program, 1137 incoming freshmen 
were administered the CDRI at the University oi Texas at Austin. These students 
v ' - alnrtSt ' entirely an immediately post-high school group. From among this 
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population a sample of 392 sublets was drawn* Four groups of 9# students each 
comprise the sample* These sub-groups weres decided males, undecided males, 
decided females and undecided females* The decided sub-groups represented those 
respondents in the population wao had indicated that they had chosen a college 
major and who responded that they were virtually certain of the appropriateness 
of their choice. The undecided sub-groups represented an equal number of those 
who indicated that they had not yet selected a major and who were relatively un- 
certain what their choice would eventually be. Operationally, degree of certi- 
tude about collegiate major was ascertained from subject responses to a prelim- 
inary questionnaire item, using i seven point scale where 1 ~ Completely Certain 
and 7 - Completely Uncertain. A;:i additional criterion for inclusion in samplo 
sub-groups was that only subjects with complete item response to the CDEI were 
included. 

The questionnaire responses of all respondents in the population were machine 
processed and then factor analysed using program FACTOR (Veldman, 196?) , a program 
yielding a principal components analysis and a normalized, varimax rotation analysis. 
An eigenvalue criterion of 1.0 was used. Subsequently, the responses of only the 
experimental sample sub-groups were factored using a more conservative image covar- 
iance analysis. As before, a eigenvalue criterion of 1.0 was used. Use of only 
the "extreme” sub-groups as subjects for this analysis was intended to maximize 
variance, and thereby increase accessibility to underlying source factors as re- 
vealed by the image covariance analysis. 



Results 



The results of the principal components analysis yielded nine factors. 



While 
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there was some overlap with factors extracted in an earlier preliminary study with 
college juniors, the results obtained differed substantially from the earlier ones. 
Further, as indicated in Table 1, three of the factors appeared tenuous in that 
they were primarily defined by only two items. In an effort to obtain a more parsi- 
monious and stable solution to the underlying factor structure, the image covariance 
analysis of the foul’ criturion sub-groups was performed* This analysis resulted 
in the extraction of two primary w source” factors which seemed to combine meaning- 
fully some of the formerly separate factors. They accounted for 54# of the variance. 
These two primary factors were subsequently labelled Goal-Orientation and Self-Orien- 
tation. The letter factor was somewhat- less well delineated than the former one. 

4 

To test whether or not confounding dimensions ware affecting the self-orientation 
factor, a three factor solution was called for. Although this third factor fell 
just below the requisite eigenvalue of 1.0 (.99) » its extraction purified the self- 
orientation dimension, and accounted for 63 # of th© variance. This third factor 
was identified as indecisiveness-orientation. The results of the image covariance 
analysis are shown in Table 2. 

The three source factors may be defined as follows 1 

Factor Is Goal-Orientation. A propensity toward direct concern with the 
attainment of a career objective. Actions are intended to be instrumentally related 
to the successful achievement of the career goal. Because of the heavy emphasis 
on goal attainment, considerable threat is generated when obstacles or ambiguities 
are encountered enroute. Alteration of plans, should this be necessary, is diffi- 
cul t . » 

Factor II s Self-Orientation. A propensity to give primacy to attaining in- 
creased self-awareness and personal growth. There is a relative lack of concern 
about utilizing collegiate experience as a vehicle for vocational preparation. 
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Table I 

Hajor Facto v Loadings for the Principal Components Factor Analysis 
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iMtaahor in parenthesis design&^s CDSil item# 

Factor® labelled a® Follows: 1 ®o Multiplicity of Interests, 

22 •*> Xntotesmee of Success AoMgnity, til oo identity Orientation* 

XV o« Decision V «*» Decision Avoidance* VI~ «« Data Seeking 

Orientation, V1!X •• Introspective Orientation, mi Decision Anxiety 5 

2X e><5> Decision Irrelevance • 





Table 2 



Major Factor. Loadings for the Xaage Covariance Factor Analysis 
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*Ro®&« raneral :?efera to the factor 1® the principal component© analysis on 
Vhfgsh the its*: loaded ssost haavily* 
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The investigators conclude that, while there vts only partial validation 
of earlier divisions found to bo tapped by the CDRX, this study has provided 
a premising direction to pursue which nay help integrate disparate factors 
previously identified as underlying college major and career dholes* 
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APPENDIX A 

CAREER DECISIS READINESS INVENTORY 



Orientation: This inventory las been prepared as a means of better understanding 
the factors which contribute v.o career choice or choice of college major. Your 
participation will be of real benefit in dealing with this problem. Please respond 
as accurately as you can. Fint complete the following general infonnaticn about 
yourself. 

Social Security Number 



Sex: Male Female 



Age: Years of Age 

Do you plan to work at a part-time or 
full-time job while in college? Yes No 

Have you chosen a college major? Y es Nb 

If yes, what is it? 



Because people who have chosen a major differ in the degree of certitude they feel 
about the correctness of their choice, and because people who liave not chosen a 
major differ in the degree of dciibt they have about a possible choice, you are asked 
to respond to the following scales by indicating how certain you feel now about 
(1) your future major and about (2) your future career. 

(1) How certain are you about your future major? Circle the number which 
corresponds best to the degree of certainty you feel, using the seven point 
scale given below. If you feel completely sure, circle 1; if conpletely 
unsure, circle 7. 

Completely Completely 

Certain 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Uncertain 

( 2 ) How certain are you about your future career? As before, circle the 
number which corresponds best to the degree of certainty you feel, using 
seven point scale given below. 

Completely Completely 

Certain 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Uncertain 
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?«i??J' ons: 4 . £* eas ? indicate , using the key given below, the extent to Which the 
following statements represent how you feel. For example, if the statement in item 
one is exactly how you feel write in a 1 in the space to the left If S£ itm. If 
the statement is not at all how you feel, write in a 7. 



Key 

1 « Exactly how I feel 

2 * Very much how I feel 

3 * Somewhat how I feel 

4 » No particular feelings one way or the other 

5 » Somewhat different from how X feel 

6 « Very much different from how I feel 

7 * Not at all how I feel 



- 1 * Not havin S selected a major is (was) a very disturbing thing to me, 

- 2* i would rather stay undecided about a major or career than to decide 

on a plan that I may find is irreversible later, 

- 3 * x . resent always having to tell people what I am going to be career- 

wise; it s Who I am as a person that concerns me most. 

_ 4. If I were allowed to take several courses in varying departments on a 

of considerable help to me in selecting 

a major, if I hadn’t already. 

I can’t find a field I can get really interested 
in; rather, it is that I am interested in more things than most people. 

- 6> If l f? see * vocational counselor, what I would like to get would 

cLtrac teris t ics ab ° Ut careers » not a "psychoanalysis' 1 of my personal 

- 7 * l f so mch didn’t depend upon my being a success, it would be easy to 

choose a major or a career. 7 

- P^^srences of others whose opinions I value, such as parents, spouse, 
or friends, complicates (complicated) my selecting a career objective. 

- Popple who have always known what they want to be must be very happy, at 

least in this regard. * m$ * 

- 10 ' a . preraature career choice ' wlthout &11 y 



_11. College years are a time for great personal growth. This should be a 
student s main concern, and people should let him alone about major and 
career decisions until he feels ready to make 

.12. It tends to be difficult for me to make any kind of important decision 
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“ 3 ' Ke 1 cweer Wld int<npest8 ttre ^ ust t0 ° broad to be satisfied by a 

— 14 ' and interests; however, deciding what I ran do 

that is of most value to society .delays (delved) me iS Joking afccision. 

- 15 ‘ flSra^Zjor^beSn^ CaUed 8 " Cluitter ‘" 1 would gelled to 
- 16 ‘ average'^reciably? 1 ' ^ ° bj8Ctive wouW hurt my grade point 

- 7 ' « sa s sasa. 

“■ ^ate*OT4iaaw.*ss- 

19. I really have found no career field that interests me. 

20. I tend to trust the opinions of others more than I do my own. 

21 ‘ S^nt^ts^ldXSt” 9 t0 PUrSU ° 811 the career Fusibilities that 
22. True intellectual greatness almost precludes narrow interests. 

23 ' ^lu« S L^cSeerT^’ Pen t0 ”' e W0Uld be t0 find thatI "‘ 

24 * se^ 8 SVto i o?hers. <l m30T U (W8S) leSS disturbin « to me than it 

2S ' if? 11 ' 1 teU whether or not certain careers would fit me if onlv I rn„id 
Sally°Hke? CXlrate * tailed ill£omation sbout what these c^ers are 

■ 26 ‘ toSn ISemLd^of^elff* ^ pr * pamion £or * car ««r, hut a 
27 “ whr«rL i r e i t sh^d r fnter! h0r0Ugh t6Stlj * 8 pr08raln *** would tell me 



28. So many careers interest me, I find it difficult to settle for only one. 



29. There are so many societal needs which we ought to help remedy that T 
hardly know what career would enable me to contribute Sort. ’ 

30 ‘ In ? or m X doubts about my abilities, I'd have (would have had! 

no. difficulty in selecting my college major. 1 hadJ 
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_3X, I feel my likes , dislikes, values and thoughts about a career are under- ■ 
going so much change, I don't want to even try to focus on a particular 
area of study now. 

It is not easy to make decisions about future goals considering how 
unstable things are these days, 

J53. I would rather be well prepared in three fields than very highly trained 
in one area of specialization, 

^34. If the career I finally decide on does not work out, it will be very 
difficult for me to change occupations , 

JS. It isn't, until a person has the security of a good job, that he can begin 
to "discover himself as a person. 

J6. In our competitive society, being a success in one's career is all impor- 
tant. 
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